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shot dead the Russian Consul at Monastir; and the
Russian fleet appeared off the Thracian coast. The
revolutionaries, interpreting this as a tacit invitation to
rise, rose. But Russia, just then entangled in the Far
East, did not think it convenient to stir up serious trouble
in the Near East. The' Turks were allowed to quell
the insurrection.

But the fatal day had only been deferred, and in the
next four years the fuel accumulated. The Powers were
on the point of enforcing in Macedonia a scheme of
" reforms " which really amounted to a severance of the
province from the Ottoman Empire. Then Midhat
Pasha's successors, the Young Turks, decided to ward
off the catastrophe by resuscitating his essay in Constitu-
tionalism (July, 1908). The avowed object of their
revolution was to substitute equality for tyranny, and to
replace anarchy by order. But behind this liberal pro-
gramme lurked other designs. They failed, partly
through their own insincerity and partly through Russia's
hostility. Their insincerity alienated all Christian
sympathizers from their cause, and brought back into
being the movement for independence. Russia's hostility,
by keeping the financial markets of the West closed to
them, frustrated their efforts to cleanse and consolidate
the administrative machine. Finally Russia dealt the
death-blow at Turkey in Europe by instigating the forma-
tion of the Balkan League which crushed the Turks out of
Macedonia in 1912. Many statesmen have been credited
with that ephemeral achievement; but whatever the
part which each of them may have borne in the perform-
ance, the real author was the Cabinet of Petersburg, and
M. Hartwig, its representative at Belgrade, the leading
actor.1

1 Russia's finger in that political pie has been revealed by